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“DO YOU THINK THE WORLD IS 
PREPARED FOR COMMUNISM ?” 
HIS is the question that meets us every 
day, coming from half-onverted but anx- 
ious diseiples of the Nicodemus sort. We frank- 








ly answer, No; we do not think the world is} 


prepared for Communism ; nor do we think it 
is prepared, as a whole, for Rerublicauism, or 
even for Constitutional Monarehy ; nay, we do 
not believe it is prepared for Christianity in the 
lowest sense of the term. The bulk of man- 
kind, ving in Asia and Africa, has not 
yet emerged from the grossest heathenism ; 
and is probably less prepared at this moment 
to receive and appreciate Christ, than the 
Greeks and Romans were eighteen hundred 
yearsago. Buton the other hand we do be-. 
lieve that a part of mankind may be prepared 
for things that the whole world is not prepared 
for. We see that God sent Christianity into 
the world eighteen hundred years ago, and we 


therefore believe that he saw that a part of 


mankind were prepared for it; and thet he 


thought the best thing ‘he could do was to give’ 
them what they were prepared for, put them’ 


lieantsm, while others require verious forms of 


despotism ; and there seems to be room enough 
for all kinds, and patience on the part of Ged 
and all good men to wait on the slow pracess 
of general preparation for liberty, keeping 
always the best models of self-government in 
front. And 30 (to come to the point) we do 
believe that a pert of the world are prepared 
for Communism, and that it will do no harm 
but great good to the rest of mankind, for 


these to go forward to what they are prepared} 


for, and set good examples while those that are 
behind are coming up. All that is wanted +o 
make this state of things profitable and even 
agreeable, is that there should be a spixit of 
moderation and toleration en both sides. We 
area long crowd marching up the avenue of 
improvement. Those that are behind must 
not try to stop or trample on those that ame be- 
fore. And those that are before must not de- 
Spise or provoke those that are behind ; but all 


toust move on in a good spirit, as the army of 
Ged, bound for the kingdom. 

And by way of doing our part toward keep- 
ing the peace between those that are before 
and those that are behind, we will here offer 
some serious counsel to those that are nearest 
to us, and may be supposed to be most zealous 
for new things. 

Brethren, do not be in a hurry yourselves, 
and do not try to hurry the great march in which 
you are moving. We are on the bridge from 
things as they are to things as they ought to be. 
Do not try to get upa erowd and a rush for the 
bridge. Some are on the borders of Anasta- 
tism ; some are entering Communism; and some 
are just beginning to look into Perfectionism. 
Let us have no wrangling about these suc- 
eessive sections of the bridge. It would be a 
disaster, aud not a suecess, if you should bring 
about a rush for Communism, before men have 
deliberately traversed the previous stage of Per- 
festionism. For our part, we earnestly hope 
that soeiety as it is may have opportunity for 
Hong study of Obrist, and for thorough drill in 
the school of mutual criticism, before it breaks 
vp and dissolves in Communism. 

Beware of the proselyting spirit. Beware 
of the fanatical spirit. Beware of the preach- 
ing apirtt. The kingdom of heaven is not 
¢oming in these whirlwinds and thunders, but 
in the still small voiee of good deeds. 

For a Gane example of peaceable transition 
‘from the old to the new, read again Mr. 
Bétles’s tate letter to the ehurch he has left. 
(Cineutan, June 6, p.94.) We hope as many 
9s possible of those who are joining us, will bid 
good-bye to their old friends in the respectful 
end loving spirit of that letter. J. H. N, 


at the bead, and let the reat of the world, 
have the benefit of their improvement while 
working into state of preparation. So we 
see that some nations are prepared for Con- 
stitutions] Monarehy, and some for Repub- 


STRAWBERRY SHORT-CAKE, 


HE excitement in New York city just 

—L now is not about the war, or the assassin- 
ation-trials, or Jeff. Davis, or negro-suffrage, or 
the national debt; but about a subject as red 
as any of them, and much more agreeable; to 
wit, strawberry short-cake. The eating-houses 
an Broadway display huge placards announe- 
ing the arrival of this luxury ; and Fulton-st. is 
adorned with two vast squares of canvas, sus- 
pended across the street from the tops of the 
houses ( in the fashion of the nomination-ban- 
mers-in Presidential campaigns), with the fol- 
lowing rival inscriptions in the very largest 
Jettering: on one, 
-HE ORIGINAL STRAWBERRY SHORT-CAKE! 
on the other, 

(HE IMPROVED STRAWBERRY SHORT-CAKE! 


The city epicures ecem to have suddenly 








come to a sense of the wonderful deliciousness 
of this culinary compound. We wonder if they 
know where the fashion of making it came 
from, or who the “ original Jacobs” was that 
perfected it and made it famous. “ Thereby 
hangs a tale” which we will tell for the sake 
of authenticating the reeipe that is to follow. 

We will not undertake to say absolutely 
that the Oneida Community invented the 
strawberry short-cake, for we hear, from one 
quarter and another, of its having been made 
long, long ago, even in the times of our grand- 
mothers. But we do say, for we know by 
blessed experience, that the Community has 
practiced the making of it in great perfection, 
and in unspeakable quantities for more than 
fifteen years ; and that it has attained great 
renown for this particular dish in all the region 
round about Oneida, and even in distant coun- 
ties and other states ; insomuch, that during 
the month of June every year, pilgrims from 
all parts of the country, and in ever increasing 
numbers, crowd the Community dining-rooms, 
ealling always and eagerly for strawberry 
short-cake, some saying that “it is the only 
real meal they eat in the course of the year,” 
and others, after the first filling, bouncing on 
their chair-seats to shake it down, and then 
falling to again with unabated ardor. Visit- 
ors from New York city, and among them 
keepers of hotels and restaurants, have made 
this pilgrimage and returned to blaze abroad 
the glories cf the Community short-cake ; and 
we have little doubt that in this way the fame 
of it has at last reached the epicures, and even 
the masses of the metropolis of luxury. 

Be it known, then, to said epicures and 
masses, that they probably owe this new de- 
light to the painstaking of Mrs. Harriet A. 
Noyes, who, according to our researches and 
remembrances, introduced the fashion of mak- 
ing it into the Oneida Community about A. D. 
1850, having learned the elementary princi- _ 
ples of the composition from some country 
cousins in Westminster, Vt. 

And now, forasmuch as we have reason to 
doubt, from what we have seen and heard of 
the New York specimens of the dish, whether 
the city-artists have really got the secret of 
anything half so good as the “ original straw- 
berry short-cake” (to say nothing of their 
pretended “ improvements” on it), we will pro- 
ceed to set down, from memoranda obtained 
directly from the aforesaid Mrs. Noyes, 


THE ORIGINAL RECIPE FOR MAKING STRAW- 
BERRY SHORT-CAKE. 

For a single cake ( keeping, of course, the 
same proportions for larger quantities) take half 
a tea-cupful of sour cream ; one cup of sweet 
milk ; a small half tea-spoonful of saleratus ; 
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and flour enough to make a mixture somewhat 
softer than common pie-crust. Spread it by 
patting with the hand (rever with the roller) 
into a cake of the size of a pie-plate. Bake 
in twenty minutes. Split the cake while 
hot from the oven; spread the halves with 
butter (liberally, if it is good); and cover 
them with strawberries, previously hulled 
and mixed with plenty of sugar. If the straw- 
berries are large it is best to cut or mash them 
a little, so that they may be well sweetened. 
The cake thus prepared should be set in the 
oven two or three minutes, before it is served, 
to harmonize the temperature of the berries 
with that of the cake. 

Of this dish it may be said with more pro- 
priety than of Isaac Walton’s baked fish, that 
*¢ it is too good for any but very honest people.” 

' 


THE WATER-BLANKET. 
I. 


Harry.—You said just now that the heat 
which we feel in hot weather does not belong to 
the air, but to the vapor or water that is in the 
air. How do you prove this? 

Ben.—By some very curious experiments of 
Prof. Tyndall of which I have read. These ex- 
periments show in the first place that heat is 
not a substance of itself as was formerly sup- 
posed, but is the peculiar motion or vibration of 
an exceedingly fine omnipresent ether. They 
show next that while the particles of some 
things allow the wave motion or vibration of 
this ether to pass among them without scarcely 
obstructing it at all, as glass allows the vibra- 
tion of light to pass unobstructed ; in other sub- 
stances the perticles of matter are so shaped or 
arranged that the heat wave is broken up in 
passing them, and its vibration given away and 
dispersed in the body which it touches. Of 
course those things which allow the heat wave 
to pass freely are the things that longest remain 
cool, and those things which obstruct and absorb 
it are the things which become easiest hot. It 
is found by numerous experiments that rock- 
salt is the most transparent to heat of any 
known solid substance. It transmits 92 per 
cent. of the heat wave falling upon it, and ob- 
structs or absorbs only about 8 per cent. Next 
to rock-salt in heat-transparency, or diather- 
mancy as it is technically called, is sulphur, then 
fluor spar, then beryl, then Iceland spar, and 
sixth in the list is glass. You know how cool 
the glass of the windows remains even in a hot 
day. It is because its particles do not stop so 
much of the sun’s heat as other things do, but 
let it pass more freely among them. Yet glass, 
cool as it is comparatively, stops and absorbs 
60 per cent of the heat of a lamp falling on it, 
and even more when the heat is from a dark 
object. The last thing on the list is ice, which 
transmits but 6 per cent of heat and absorbs all 
the rest; and would, therefore, become very 
rapidly hot if it would stay ice. © Having ascer- 
tained the difference between solids, in respect 
to the absorption and transmission of heat, Prof. 
Tyndal! next applied the same test to air and 
various gases and vapors. He first fixed an 
apparatus for drying a body of air, and after all 
vapor was drawn from it, allowed it to enter his 
experimental tube, where it was found, by a very 
delicate thermal register, to be less affected by 
heat than even rock salt. It let the heat wave 
pass through it almost as through a vacuum, and 





of course was not altered or warmed by it ex- 
cept in the slightest degree. On trying com- 
mon, undried air in the same manner, the effect 
was found to be very, different. It stopped and 
absorbed 70 times more heat-vibration and so 
became 70 times hotter than the dried air; a 
difference that is due of course to the presence 
in it of watery vapor. 

Harry.—It seems strange that so much change 
should be produced in air by the presence of a 
little vapor that is quite invisible in a clear day. 

Ben.—Yes, that is the curious point. The 
amount of watery vapor in the air is generally 
about five parts in one thousand, and yet this 
minute quanity alters its whole character with 
reference to the reception and transmission of 
heat. The same power of stopping and retain- 
ing heat is found in the odors of flowers, and 
the various scents of vegetables. I will read 
you some of Prof. Tyndall’s experiments with 
these : 


“Scents and effluvia generally have long occupied 
the attention of observant men, and they have 
formed favorite illustrations of the ‘ divisibility of 
matter.’ No chemist ever weighed the perfume of a 
rose; but in radiant heat we have atest more re- 
fined than the chemist’s balance. The results 
brought before you in our last lecture would enable 
you to hear me without surprise, were I to assert 
that the quantity of volatile matter removed from a 
hartshorn bottle by any person in this room, by a 
single act of inhalation, would exercise a more 
potent action on radiant heat, than the whole body 
of oxygen and nitrogen which the room contains. 
Let us apply this test to other odors, and see whether 
they also, notwithstanding their almost infinite at- 
tenuation, do not exercise a measurable influence on 
radiant heat. 

“T will operate in this simple way: here is a num- 
ber of small and equal squares of bibulous paper, 
which I roll up thus, to form little cylinders, each 
about two inches in length. I moisten the paper 
cylinder by dipping one end of it into an aromatic 
oil; the oil creeps by capillary attraction through 
the paper, and the whole of the cylinder is now 
moist. I introduce the rolled paper thus into a glass 
tube of such a diameter that the cylinder fills it 
without being squeezed, and between my drying ap- 
paratus and the experimental cylinder I place the 
tube containing the scented paper. The experimen- 
tal cylinder is now exhausted, and the needle at 
zero; turning this cock on, I allow dry air to pass 
gently through the folds of the saturated paper. 
Here the air takes up the perfume of the aromatic 
oil, and carries it into the experimental tube. The 
absorption of an atmosphere of dry air we know to 
be unity; it produces a deflection of one degree; 
hence, any additional absorption which these exper- 
iments reveal, must be due to the scent which ac- 
companies the air. The following table will give a 
condensed view of the absorption of the substances 
mentioned in it; air at the tension of one atmos- 
phere being regarded as unity [or 1:] 


PERFUMES. 

Name of Perfume. Absorption. Name of Perfume. Absorption. 
Pachoalk ° ° ° 30 Portugal, . ‘ ° 67 
Sandal Wood, . . 82 Thyme, , ° - 68 
Geranium, . ‘ 83 Rosemary, . ‘ 74 
Oilof Cloves, . . 83.5 OilofLaurel,. . . 80 
Otto of Roses, . 36.5 Camomile Flowers, . 987 
Bergamot, - 4 a. « « oa 
Neroli - Spikenard, > es 
Lavender, - 60 Aniseed, . 872 
Lemon, - « & 


“The number of atoms of air here in the tube 
must be regarded as almost infinite in comparison 
with those of the odors; still the latter, thinly scat- 
tered as they are, do, in the case of pachouli, 30 
times the execution of the air in arresting heat; otto 
of roses does upwards of 36 times the execution of the 
air; thyme, 74 times; spikenard, 355 times; and 
aniseed 372 times the execution of the air. It would 
be idle to speculate on the quantities of matter impli- 
cated in these results. Probably they would have to 
be multiplied by millions to bring them up to the 
tension of ordinary air. Thus, 

The sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor, 
owes its sweetness to an agent, which, though almost 
infinitely attenuated, may be more potent, as an 
intercepter of terrestrial radiation, than the entire 
atmosphere from ‘ bank’ to sky.” 


You cannot but notice in these facts a very 
interesting analogy to a class of facts in spirit- 
ual philosophy. As the least puff of invisible 
vapor, or the faintest breath of odor poured in- 
to the air alters its whole vonstitution with ref- 
erence to the transmission of heat, so the breath- 


ing of a good or bad spirit into the social at- 
mosphere, in however small degree, alters for 
good or evil the whole tone of circulation and 
feeling. So, my boy, when you are tempted to 
feel bad or be bad, just ask yourself what puff 
of bad vapor has been blown into your spirit 
to stop the flow of your inspiration; and when 
you are happy, give credit for it to some breath 
of heavenly odor that has come upon you with 
warmth and magnetism from a good, and happy 
being. 


MR. SIMPSON’S EXPERIENCES IN THE 
WILDERNESS. 


Epitor oF THE CIRCULAR: 

Dear Sir :—The gracious reception which your- 
self and the public accorded to my humble narrative 
of experiences in the metropolis, has encouraged me 
to again take my pen for the purpose of addressing 
you. 

After my return from Babylon my life, for many 
months, was quiet and uneventful. The usual rou- 
tine of duty and business absorbed the greater part 
of my attention, and I contentedly resigned myself 
to the calm enjoyment of my country home. Sur- 
rounded asI am by warm friends and kind neigh- 
bors, and unambitious by nature, my life was large - 
ly infused with that quiet happiness which neither 
seeks nor desires a change of circumstances to per- 
fect itself. 

You will no doubt wonder, after reading thus far, 
what possible consideration could induce me to fore- 
go these home comforts, which I so highly value, 
and to set forth upon an expedition in which the 
toils and privations were sure to greatly overbalance 
the pleasure to be derived therefrom. I have been 
asked the same question many times since my re- 
turn, and have never been able to give an entirely 
satisfactory reply. The truth is, sitting as I am at 
this present writing in my comfortable parlor at Ber- 
ryville, with every-thing around me calculated to 
contribute to my ease and enjoyment, I can hardly 
account, even to myself, for the sudden resolution 
which led me into the heart of the great northern 
Wilderness. Perhaps a latent love of adventure, 
which from time to time I have detected in myself, 
may have influenced me. Curiosity—an inherent 
fondness for wild nature—a certain sporting instinct, 
of which I have never been able to entirely divest 
myself—one or all of these constitutional proclivities, 
to which I am more or less subject, may have con- 
tributed to tempt me into an excursion which may 
seem, in an individual of my years, to say the least, 
injudicious. 

However this may be, the immediate occasion of 
my journey was on this wise: 

I was not less surprised than gratified a few weeks 
ago, by a visit from my old friend, Dobson. Dob- 
son is by nature the antipodes of myself. He is an 
enthusiastic sportsman, an accomplished trapper, 
and is as profoundly versed in the lore of the back- 
woods as any classical scholar in his Homer or Vir- 
gil. Although quite sixty years of age, he seldom 
allows a season to pass without spending several 
weeks in the woods; and the reports of his prowess 
on such occasions are extensively retailed in sport- 
ing circles. 

Dobson informed me that he was en route for the 
Wilderness, and urged me strongly to accompany 
him. Toall my demurrers he would oppose his own 
superabundant vitality in such an overwhelming 
way as to quite annihilate opposition. 

“Why, man!” said he, “it will give you a new 
lease of life. You won’t half live out your time if 
you shut yourself up here in this sleepy old place 
for the rest of your days. [I did not exactly relish 
this imputation against my native town, but thought 
it best not to make issue with him on the point.] 
Just pull up stakes, go into the woods, and eat game 
and fish and sleep on the ground for a few weeks, 
and I’ll warrant you will live ten years longer in 
consequence.” 

My friend’s persuasion, backed by a secret instinct, 





to which, I believe, 1 have pleaded guilty, decided 
me, after some misgivings, to accompany him. I did 
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not, however, come to this conclusion without a cer- 
tain shrinking from what I thought might be the 
probable consequences to a person of my age and 
quiet habits. 

It was a pleasant evening in early summer, when 
Iny friend and I alighted from the cars at Mooseville, 
about a dozen miles from the edge of the forest. 
Dobson, who had superintended the baggage depart- 
nent, made arrangements to have our effects trans- 
ported on horseback for the first twenty-five or 
thirty miles, and then told me that we were ready to 
start. 

“But I don’t see any conveyance,” said I, depre- 
catingly. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed he, “Do you suppose they 
have stage-coaches in the Wilderness? We shall 
have to do censiderable walking before we get back 
to this spot again, and we may as well make a be- 
ginning. Wecan do up a dozen miles or so to- 
night, and have so much less work to do to-morrow.” 

I will confess that I was somewhat dismayed ; and 
that the situation just then did not appear preémi- 
nently inviting. I was, moreover, a little inclined 
to tax my friend with deceit; for that worthy gen- 
tleman had carefully suppressed the very material 
fact that of the fifty miles between us and our desti- 
nation, at least forty must be traversed on foot, and 
that with not the smoothest of pathways. Instabil- 
ity, however, is not one of my weaknesses ; and hay- 
ing once committed myself to this enterprise, I was 
in no wise inclined to abandon it, albeit the difficul- 
ties which would arise might be more serious and 
abundant than I had anticipated. I have a quite 
decided impression that it was a knowledge of this 
peculiarity of my character which induced my friend 
to omit the mention of some of the most essential 
hardships to be undergone, until we met them face 
to face. 

So I braced myself manfully for my task. The 
bulk of our baggage was to be taken upon horses; 
and all that remained for us to carry was a light 
knapsack, of a few pounds’ weight, and two guns— 
one a slender tube, weighing five or six pounds, and 
the other a massive double-barrel, not less than twen- 
ty pounds in weight. 

Every-thing being in readiness for a start, Dobson 
commenced the march by seizing the knapsack and 
the small gun, and propelling himself rapidly in the 
direction of the forest. I will own that I was not 
altogether satisfied with this arrangement. I had 
had the matter systematically planned in my own 
mind, in an entirely reverse manner, viz.: that Dob- 
son should carry the big gun, and I the small gun 
and knapsack. This, I thought, would be a more 
equitable distribution of the burden, inasmuch as 
my shoulders were as yet unaccustomed to this 
species of labor. 

I shouldered my gun, however, in silence, and 
followed, as rapidly as possible in the wake of my 
friend. We passed out of the village, across the 
river, up a hill, and on to a long, sandy level, with 
here and there a farm-house, a few solitary pine 
trees, a belt of swamp in the distance, and dim in 
the background, the outline of the primeval forest. 
I love the woods with an inborn instinct which is 
quite irrepressible; and a deep and solemn thrill ran 
through every nerve in my body asI first saw that 
unbroken line of verdure bounding the horizon in 
front of me from right to left. 

It was here that our pack-horses overtook us; 
which circumstance my friend took advantage of by 
unslinging his knapsack, and tying it to the saddle 
of the foremost. As I was fast becoming tired of 
carrying the big gun, I suggested the query whether 
that too could not be attached to the load ; but Dob- 
son vetoed the proposition at once. He thought it 
extremely probable that we should see game of some 
sort before night-fall, and having succeeded in im- 
pressing this idea sufficiently upon my mind, mag- 
nanimously offered to exchange guns with me. 1 
declined his offer, however, for I knew that the big 
rifle was a superb shooter, and as my friend was the 
best marksman, we should be more nearly on equal 
terms by allowing the status quo to remain undis- 
turbed. 

As night approached, the gathering darkness forci- 
bly suggested the necessity of a temporary lodging- 





place. This we found, after some research, in the 
loft of an old building, whose owner eyed us with a 
scrutiny compounded of mingled curiosity and dis- 
trust. I had never been accustomed to such meagre 
sleeping accommodations, and my rest during the 
night was not of the most satisfactory nature. Dob- 
son, however, slept lixe a log, and remarked consol- 
ingly on rising in the morning, tat this was but a 
foretaste of what was in store for 3. 

We were under way soon afté? daybreak, and an 
hour’s walk brought us to the edge of the forest. 
The Wilderness is an immense tract of wild land in 
the center of the state, surrounded on all sides by 
cultivation, yet, by some peculiarity of the soil, or 
other disadvantages, it has never been cleared and 
settled. One can travel an hundred miles in a 
straight line, in this vast forest, without seeing any 
trace of man; and the solitude of its interior is as 
complete as when Columbus first landed on the 
shores of the continent. At certain seasons of the 
year sportsmen resort to the Wilderness in consider- 
able numbers, to catch trout, in which its waters 
abound, and to shoot the deer which haunt the 
shores of its lakes and rivers. 

The part of the Wilderness which we entered was 
called Tom Jones’s Tract—so named from the for- 
mer owner, a native of Rhode Island, who, forty or 
fifty years ago, bought a hundred thousand acres or 
thereabouts off from the western end of the Wilder- 
ness, on speculation, and then failed, after giving his 
name to his purchase. Persons entering the Wil- 
derness from the central and western part of the 
state generally take this route, as affording some 
facilities which are wanting to other modes of in- 
gress. I have deemed it necessary to say thus much 
in the way of explanation, in order that the reader 
may have an accurate idea of my situation. 

We were, as I have stated, on the edge of the 
woods; and a fence directly across our path warned 
us that we had reached the verge of civilization. 
Climbing this, in another minute we were under the 
shelter of the forest. 

The first impression one gets of the Wilderness, at 
least that subdivision ycleped Tom Jones’s Tract, is 
that of mosquitoes; the second, which I received 
after traveling a few miles farther, is whiskey; the 
one a human, and the other a superhuman produc- 
tion. These two characteristic institutions form 
prominent and salient features of the Wilderness, 
and it would be difficult to decide which of the two 
is the worst. I have tried both to my entire satis- 
faction, but cannot pronounce definitely in favor of 
either. I can safely say, however, that the whiskey 
is full as bad as the mosquitoes, and that, taken to- 
gether, they form a duality quite indescribable. The 
Tule is, that any one who can endure the mosquitoes 
can drink the whiskey ; and vice versa, any one who 
can drink the whiskey can endure the mosquitoes. 
The person who has been subjected to both ordeals 
is pronounced fit for a campaign in the Wilderness. 

Being inexperienced in both kinds of practice, | 
very naturally felt much reliance on my friend, who 
is an old campaigner in the woods, and consequently 
an adept in dealing both with mosquitoes and 
whiskey. I consoled myself for the discomfort 
which I began to experience from the former source, 
by the reflection that at least I had emerged from 
the sphere where men are devoted to money-getting, 
and where selfishness and greediness reign, and that 
I should now find a freer atmosphere, unpolluted by 
the vices which pervade the great body of society. 

“ Yes,” said I aloud, in my enthusiasm, “I am re- 
turning toa state of primitive nature. All men 
whom I meet will be to me like brothers. Iam for 
atime released from the bonds and trammels which a 
selfish social system has bouad about me. The 
earth shall be to me a mother—I will repose upon 
her bosom, and all her children will welcome me to 
their hearts, as belonging to the same great family.” 

“J don’t know about that,” interrupted Dobson, 
drily. 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“Wait and see,” he replied; “I am a little suspi- 
cious you will find the inhabitants of these woods 
not so entirely unsophisticated as you imagine.” 


This remark was somewhat of a damper to my 
spirits, and I walked for an hour or two in silence. 


® 





Linwardly decided that Dobson was more or less 
tainted with misanthropy, and had had his better 
nature soured by some unexplained cause. I was 
determined, however, not to be influenced by his 
superciliousness, but to preserve my own faith un- 
tarnished, whatever misfortune or disappointment 
might befallme. ; 

I was meditating thus, when we arrived at the, 
ford on Deer River. Here a small clearing had 
been made, and alog house of respectable size erec- 
ted, by an enterprising pioneer. This locality is 
memorable to me as the place where I first encoun- 
tered No. 2 of the peculiar institutions of Tom 
Jones’s Tract. Being desirous of cultivating the ac- 
quaintance of some of the hardy backwoocsmen of 
this region, I availed myself of the opportunity now af- 
forded me, and, stepping to the open door of the cabin, 
modestly rapped on the casing. A red-bearded, rough- 
looking man sat in one corner, in his shirt-sleeves, 
smoking a short pipe, while a tall, raw-boned female 
was washing dishes in the corner opposite, and two 
or three tow-headed urchins were playing in the sand 
before the door. As no reply was vouchsafed to my 
somewhat labored attempt at ceremony, I cut the 
matter short by walking in without further per 
mission, and opened fire at once on the paterfamilias. 

“ Good morning, sir.” 

A muttered grunt was the only reply. For aught 
I know the man might have intended it as a civility, 
but the conception failed before it reached his lips. 

“Can you give me a glass of water? I have 
been walking all the morning, and am very thirsty.” 

“Sal, give this fellow some water,” was the reply, 
this time in unmistakable vernacular. 

The bony female obediently ceased her labors, 
took a rather ancient tin dipper from a nail in the 
window-casing, filled it with water from a still more 
ancient pail, and offered it to me. 

“P’raps yer’d like some whiskey,” she observed, 
after I had drank my fill. 

This proposition startled me a little, at first, for, 
although a member of no temperance society, I have 
always been aman of strictly temperate habits. I had 
heard much of the whiskey of this region, however, 
and my curiosity so far overcame my discretion 
that I signified to the woman that I would accept 
her invitation. Whereupon she stepped behind a 
sort of counter, took from a shelf a small pewter 
mug, and filled it with the precious fluid. I inno- 
cently took a generous draft, and attempted to 
swallow it; but I might as well have tried-to drink 
so much aquufortis, All my sensibilities revolted 
against the fiery, disagreeable liquid, and I was obli- 
ged to relieve myself by ejecting the unsavory mouth- 
ful point-blank upon the cabin floor. A grim smile 
lighted up the hard features of my attendant, and 
she tersely remarked that she “guessed I was’nt 
used to sich stuff,’ which observation was most em- 
phatically true. I thanked her for her kindness, how- 
ever, and was about leaving the cabin, when the 
man who had heretofore been dormant and appa- 
rently unobserving in his corner, suddenly sprang to 
his feet and demanded of me the sum of ten cents 
for the glass of whiskey I had drank. I paid him 
the money without demur, though I had drank 
none of the liquor, and left the place with less eleva- 
ted opinions as.to the disinterested nature of back- 
woods hospitality. I afterwards learned that this es- 
tablishment was a regular grog-shop, located on this 
route for the purpose of dispensing strong liquors to 
travelers to and from the Wilderness. 

We were ferried across Deer River by the red- 
whiskered individual aforesaid, who subjected us to 
4 further charge of twenty-five cents apiece for the job. 
As the river at this point was not more than three 
rods in width, and but about two feet deep, so that 
we could have waded it without the least difficulty, 
I was not more surprised at the exorbitance of this 
demand, than at the cool effrontery with which it 
was made. Even Dobson, with all his experience of 
the mysteries of Tom Jones’s Tract, was taken aback, 
and uttered some remarks not very complimentary 
to our friend with the red beard. For my own part, 
I began to think that possibly Dobson might not 
have been so far out of the way in his estimate of 
back-woods simplicity and ingenuousness. 

The day waned as we walked through the woods, 
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toward our place of destination. The miles in Tom 
Jones’s Tract are most unconscionably long. Ac- 
cording to the best estimate I could make, under the 
circumstances, each is about double the length of an 
ordinary mile. This fact, together with the unac- 
customed exercise, and the weight of the big gun to 
which I had become considerably attached; began at 
length to tell on my powers of endurance. It is of 
no use to deny it—I was profoundly tired. But 
this was not the worst of it; we had several of these 
pertinaciously long miles to travel before we could 
find a resting place. And then the mosquitoes—Oh 
Hercules, how they did bite! I anointed my face till 
I resembled an Esquimaux just after his dinner of 
seal’s blubber-and train-oil; I encased my hands in 
gloves, and tied all my superfluous linen around my 
neck, but all to no avail. The pernicious insects 
would bite through grease, gloves and handkerchiefs, 
with the utmost facility. I wonder that Dante never 
thought of mosquitoes when he indited his Inferno. 
I do not remember one of his elaborate series of tor- 
ments which will compare with them. 

Still, I plodded steadfastly on, though walking 
had become a serious labor. It was of no use to sit 
down and try to rest, as the mosquitoes would have 
devoured me in ten minutes. They are only half as 
troublesome when one is walking. It was at about 
this.stage of my experience that I heard a noise be- 
hind me—a shouting as of triumph; a sort of Jo 
Pean, echoing through the dim forest aisles; and 
presently emerged into view a man seated upon a 
horse’s back, and clad in strange raiment. He was 
evidently in a high state of exhilaration, from the 
over prudent use of of the favorite beverage of this 
region, and his exaltation was venting itself in a 
series of vocal exercises which might have issued 
from the lungs of an Antzeus. As he beheld me, he 
ceased his music, and looking backward, I recog- 
nized mine host of the Sportsman’s Hotel at Moose- 
ville—since quartermaster of the 459th regiment, 
State Volunteers. As he rode up to me I observed 
that the animal he bestrode was heavily laden with 
kettles, frying-pans, and other culinary utensils, and 
that a capacious earthen jug was pendant from his 
saddle bow. Without uttering a syllable, he unslung 
the jug and handed it to me. 

“ What is it?” I asked: for tired and thirsty as I 
was, I was unwilling to run the risk of a second dose 
of peculiar institution No. 2. 

“Gin cocktail,” was his reply. 

It was an unfamiliar name; nevertheless, I lifted 
the jug to my mouth, and tasted, and lo, the liqnid 
was sweeter to my parched palate, than the nectar 
of Olympus. I abandoned all scruples, and drank, 
long and deeply, and with a relish hitherto unknown 
to me. My benefactor (for so I must call him) was 
soon out of sight, in the mazesof the forest, and I have 
never since met him, but Ishall always cherish a 
gratetul recollection of his timely and needful succor, 
to the which I am indebted for a comparatively easy 
termination of my day’s work. 

A night’s sleep is a wonderful recuperative agent, 
and the next morning I was, aside from a little stiff- 
ness in the joints of my hips and knees, quite as fresh 
as usual. An hour’s walk, my friend informed me, 
would bring us to the landing at the foot of the lake 
where we were to betake ourselves to the water, and 
substitute boating for walking. My spirits rose at this 
prospect of change, and I shouldered my gun for 
the walk with unusual alacrity. As we approached 
the landing I discovered a partridge not far from the 
path, and proceeded at once to take aim at her, with 
the view of replenishing our larder, which was at 
this time deficient in fresh meat. 

“Stop, don’t shoot!” cried Dobson, hearing the 
click of my gun-lock, and divining my intention. 

I paid no attention to his remonstrance, but pulled 
the trigger, and brought down the bird. 

“What the deuce did you do that for,” said my 
friend, in an angry tone of voice. “ Don’t you know 
that there is a law against shooting partridges this 
time of year? besides, they are breeding, and you 
will destroy all the young ones, by killing the old 
hen.” 

“Mr. Dobson,” I replied, “do you suppose, after 
having carried this gun on my shoulder for forty or 
fifty miles, I am not to be allowed the privilege of 





shooting what game‘I find? If you: wish to pre- 
vent me from shooting, you should have left the: guns 
at home, and so-preserved me from: the temptation 
to fall into error.” 

“Well, hide your game in the bushes, at least,” he 
retorted, ina somewhat milder manner. “I see 
men at the landing, and shooting game out of season 
is sometimes attended with undesirable consequen- 
ces. 

i followed his advice, and secreted my prize in a 
heap of brush near by, and then followed my friend 
to the landing. 

I arrived just in time to overhear the termination 
of an angry dispute between Mr. Dobson and the 
individual whom he had employed to transport our 
baggage from Mooseville to this place. My friend, 
with his usual acuteness had taken the precaution to 
bargain with this man for the delivery of our effects 
at the landing, for a specified sum. Unfortunately, 
the fellow had entirely forgotten the terms of the 
agreement, and insisted upon being paid exactly four 
times the sum stipulated. Dobson was suitably 
wroth, and fumed and raved with a zeal worthy of a 
better cause. But it was of no avail. Our antago- 
nist had a double advantage, viz.: the possession of 
our baggage, which he stoutly declined rendering 
unto us until he had been paid his full demand; and 
secondly, the support, moral and*physical, of a couple 
of rascally looking personages with whom during 
the controversy he had’ been in close consultation. 
Dobson paid him the money at length, with a de- 
cidedly bad grace; while I inquired of a moun- 
taineer who stood by enjoying the scene, if this de- 
plorable lack of memory was indigenous to Tom 
Jones’s Tract, and whether or no it was caused by: 
any essential peculiarity in the air; earth or water of 
the region. He'replied that he “did’nt know.” I 
then asked him if all the inhabitants were affected in 
this way; and he informed me that under citcom- 
stances like the present, the great bulk of'the popu- 


lation were apt to be similarly afflicted. 


It was here that I first made the acquaintance of 
the Walpole Club. This organization derives. its 
title from Horace Walpole, a distinguished patron of 
the fine arts, who flourished in England about a 
hundred years ago. The object .of the Club is the} 
cultivation of the fine arts; and for this purpose they |) 


pay an annual visit to the Wilderness, in the spring} 
of the year. The principal branches of the fine - arts 


cultivated by the Walpole Club on these occasions,|j 
are, the art of drinking whiskey, and, the art of] 
catching and eating salmon trout. In these accom- |: 
plishments, especially the former, they have attained 
great proficiency ; and have. indeed carried this art |} 
to such a degree of perfection, that it is a very rare’ 
event, to meet one of the members of the Club-in the 
woods in a state of perfect sobriety. 

The portion of the Club that met me: at. the: land: 
ing had just arrived from their camp: on_ one. of. the’! 
upper’ lakes, and were, as.uswal, brim. full of. spirits, 
of various kinds, and joHy im. the: extreme: The 
company comprised a lawyer, an editor, a- broker,.a 
far merchant, an artist, a professor-of music, and sey- 
eral others whose character I did-not learn. I. was 
almost overwhelmed with their proffered hospitality, 
and.could hardly escape from their urgent. requests 
to be allowed to share with me their last mouthful 
of:provisions and their last drop of whiskey. The. 
magnanimity of the latter proposition I need not 


dwell upon. 
(To be continued.) 


STRAWBERRYDOM. 

HE reader will not understand our situation this 
week, unless he can imagine the hurry-skurryof 

the strawberry carnival. Up early and late—men, 
women, boys and little children, Community folks 
and’ village folks, riding, driving and railroading, 
night and day, and all about strawberries. For why ? 
Because there are five acres of the crimson, juicy 
fruit-cones, on which sun and ‘dew are pouring their 
final ripeness, and which are to be picked now or 
never, and got to the waiting appetites and tea- 
spoons of our city cousins. Reason enough. So 
come-on, you Pat, and Maggie, and.Johnny, and 
seventy or eighty more village boys and girls; at five 


in the morning we-will commence: The crates and 
boxes; cart-loads of them, are on the: ground at the 
border of the field, where the long rows of emerald 
leaves stretch away, embroidered underneath with 
red. Thecrowd seize their boxes and spread along 
the’ border; each: person taking @ row; or if the plants 
are in beds, two persons to. a bed. They toss’ two 
or three empty boxes‘aliead of them in the path to 
be convenient when wanted, and getting down to 
the work: begin to move'across the field. Now be 
careful not to step om the green fruit, and not to in- 
jure the vines. That is too green, little girl; do’ not 
pick such as that. Throw away all the soft berries. 
Here Tom, let me show you how to pick; do not 
pull them off in that way, but give the stalk a short 
bend next to the berry and it comes off easily. Be 
sure and leave the hull on, and pick clean as you go. 
Now joke and jest fly with the fingers. Soon the 
pickers begin to return with full boxes. A. tally- 
man, or tallywoman, stands with a book and pencil, 
and takes the name:of each, and scores the: number 
of boxes he returns. They are placed in crates, 
holding from thirty ‘to seventy boxes, which as fast 
as-filled are wheeled to the-fruit-house, where- the 
boxes are ail taken: out and leveled’ up; that is, 
packed: as fall with: fruit'asthey will bear to carry. 
The picking continues three: or four hours; Then 
the-pickers‘are paidifrom the tallyman’s book, and 
invited to-he om hand’ at 8 o’clock: in the afternoon. 
By’ 84 or 9 o’clock, the: morning’s: picking ‘is all 
packed’ and carried to the station in readiness forthe 
forenoon’ train. The greatest gathering’ is in the 
afternoon, at which time crates are made up: for the 
night train-and boat' for New York. This: keeps 
many of our-people busy till 9 or 10-o'cloek. The 
Boston and Worcester crates have: to be carried’ to 
Meriden at midnight. If the picking is unusually 
heavy, or the return of empty boxes from the city 
fails, then somebody must’ post’ off to New Haven, 
or’elsewhere, instanter, to procure a new supply. 
Sueh are the scenes daily, of tlie-strawberry har- 
vest: This*harvest is very’ exaeting of immediate 
attention during its time, but it does not last but 
two or three weeks: Twice this week the daily 
‘picking has amounted to 2300 quarts; or over 70 
bushels: The pay for picking ranges from 14: to 24 
‘cents per box, at which rate some girls make: 60 
|. cents in four hours. 

Now, kind reader, if you see any’ aberrations: in 
ithisweek’s CrreuLtar, you must attribute it to: our 
‘peculiar circumstances. With strawberries under 
‘foot, and struwberries in the air, strawberries: in 
boxes, i in baskets, and in short (cakes) everywhere, 
‘it would be strange if the paper did’ not’ show: some 
isigns of Tiiomphes or’ Wilson’s “ on’ the brain.” 


| A GENTLEMAN with whom we talked’ the other 
day thinks that: the great Sahara desert, by its 
‘agency in deranging the climate, &., is the: cause of 
a large part of the disorder and misery~ that exist. 
‘His plan of reform begins with reclaiming” the des 
ert. Wilfsomebody undertake thie job ? 


ONEIDA. MATTERS; 

June 8:—A. half’ dozen or more enthusiasts, have 
‘ormed: themselves. into:a- club for: developing, and 
improving the grounds around the: western. springs, 
about a third of a mile: ftom the Community. 

e domain in that part borders on the romantic, be- 
ng broken by ravines:and. wood-covered knalls; and 
itis thought that; by: cutting paths through the thick- 
ets and. along the sides of the ravines, forming. fish- 
ponds, &c., a pleasant ramble, may be-made. Work 
hereis.te -be:the amusement of leisure hours, 
, June%-—An Evening s Conversation.—W. &. Hinds: 
“| think it:is:very true, as was. said. in. the.conver- 
sation:a few evenings sinec, that, true love tends to- 
ward health: and: life, a8 false love does: toward sick- 
ness.and deatly; and that the Community, as.a whole, 
have-improved in-health as:they have: grown. out of 
special love. But I wish some. one would give a 
seientific reason for the fact that one kind of love is 
a promoter of life-and health, and the other of dis- 
ease. Why is it that when two persons come into a 
state of idolatrous love toward, one another, the tend- 





ency is-for them to become sickly ?”....T. L. Pitt: 
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“One reason is that true love is organic, and false 
love is disintegrating. True love unites all in one 
body in an organic way; whereas the tendency of 


false love is to separate into parties that have differ- |. 


ent interests, and for each party to seek its own. 
All disintegrating spirits end in death, and all organ- 
ic spirits center in God.”....R.8. DeLatre: “The 
immediate.effect of special love isto absorb the atten- 
tion, and so exclude the spirit of Christ. Absorption 
in any pursuit, without reference to Christ, has a 
damaging effect.”....T. L. Pitt: “I think it is the 
experience of all, that when they drink in the spirit 
of true, heavenly love, it unites their hearts to the 
center of the church, and thus to Christ.”....E. H. 
Hamilton: “ Any person who is acquainted with the 
working of revivals in the world, knows that when 
young converts first come out and give up the world, 
they are very happy, and love Christ and God’s 
cause; and we have often heard it remarked at such 
times, that the greatest diversion which comes in to 
hinder a revival is love between the sexes. Persons 
turn from loving Ged to loving one another in an 
idolatrous, special manner that quenches their love 
and zeal toward Christ, and cheeks the revival spir- 
it. It was the ambition, I believe, of President Fin- 
ney, or some-noted revivalist, to bring about a con- 
tinuous revival. Probably this could have been done 
if means had been found to make amativeness work 
in a way to draw hearts toward God and the Truth 
instead: of away from them. This is a problem 
which Mr. Noyes has worked out in the Communi- 
ty. We have learned that amativeness, instead of 
attracting from God, may be so organized as to at- 
tract toward. him.”....T. L. Pitt: “It is character- 
istic of true love that it not only unites man and wo- 
man, but it primarily unites men. Where there is a 
state of inspired love, the hearts of men will be knit 
together as the heart of one man. But men in a 
state of false, animal love, if not antagonistic to 
each other, are at least indifferent.”........ E. H. 
Hamilton: “ Cupid is represented as being blind. 
One of the characteristics of special love is its blind- 
ness to the character of its object. The motto of 
that kind of love is, to‘ go it blind.’ No matter 
how much criticism the object of your love needs, 
you must stand between it and all criticism. We 
have seen in our Community that persons who love 
one another in this special way, are not faithful 
to criticise each other; but would form a shelter and 
protection to each other from the judgment of the 
Community. That is one of the greatest faults we 
haye found with this blind love. True love is not 
blind. It has its eyes open—sees the good and the 
evilalso. It sees the faults of its object and checks 
them and criticises them and endeavors to cure 
them. That is one great distinction between true 
and false love. The Cupid we will have working 
and circulating among us, shall have its eyes open.” 
W. A. Hinds: “There are many of these old phras- 
es tliat.I think we shall some time abolish. The ex- 
pression ‘ falling in love’ is about the same as ‘ going 
it blind.’”....E. H. Hamilton: “ When persons find 
themselves'tempted to ‘go it blind, and not see the 
fanlts of these with whom they are connected, they 
may be sure they are under a wrong influence. 





A GARDEN TREASURE. 

WALLINGrorD.—The pride of flowering shrubs on 
our lawn at present is the wild Laurel ( Kalmia 
Latifolia). We have had wistarias and wigelias, 
acacias and.other famous shrubs in blossom, but 
none of these are prettier than some specimens of 
the plant first named, which have been transferred 
from the native woods about here to our garden. 
The-laurel is symmetrical and thrifty, its leaves are 
glossy and evergreen, and at this season, it presents 
a mass of delicate pink clusters, verging into white, 
that seem possessed with the very spirit of June and 
sunlight. Its flowers have an interesting peculiarity. 
The ten stamens with which each is provided ‘are 
bent in a bow-shaped manner away from the pistil 
which rises in the center, and are laid over so far 
that the anthers at the end of them are severally 
lodged in sockets in the corolla which serve to hold 
them down. At their time of maturity a slight 
shock dislodges the anthers from the sockets, when 
the stamens start up with the force of a steel spring, 





‘and strike the pistil, scattering the pollen on its sur- 
face. This isa plant that should be cultivated as a 
lawn shrub and its capabilities developed. 


SHORT-DRESS FINANCE. 

Dear Mr. Eprror:—In answer to your inquiry as 
to the probable cost of the short dress as worn by 
the women of the Community, compared with that 
of the fashionable long dress, I would say, that I 
have not been able to make any very strict estimate, 
but can give you a few items that may furnish good 
ground for an opinion. In the first place, as te the 
number of dresses: I presume that three new dresses 


per year isa fair average as women dress in the 


Community. The materials are of calico, muslin, or 
some kind of worsted goods. Eight yards is often 
sufficient to make a short dress, but we usually buy 
nine or more in order to have a remainder to make 
anew waist and sleeves. The cost of a short dress, 
including linings, trimming, buttons, &c., is four or 
five dollars, seldom over six. The indispensable col- 
lar of linen or crochet work is made et home. So 
also is the braided straw hat. Sacques for every-day 
outdoor wear are cut and made by ourselves; and 
nubias, neck-ties, and mittens, are often knit by those 
skilled in such work. The other accessories of 
female attire, as gloves, ribbons, &c., are generally 
at the minimum of expense among us, and corre- 
spond with the simplicity of the principal garments. 

As tothe other part of your inquiry, I must con- 
fess that my practical acquaintance with the fashion- 
able long dress and its accessories is now so remote 
as to time, that I could not venture to make an esti- 
mate of its cost. I will only specify a few things 
that help me to form a conclusion. The length and 
fullness of the long skirt requires three or four more 
yards of material than the short skirt, making twelve 
or fourteen yards a common dress-pattern. Then 
fashion often requires that the skirts should be elab- 
orately trimmed, and the under skirts must corres- 
pond in length and fullness with the outer one. This 
heavy skirt, from its too frequent contact with the 
ground, soon becomes frayed and soiled, and unpre- 
sentable. Here I will note a difference in favor of 
the short dress. The skirt of the short dress is the 
last to give way; it is not exposed to wear and dirt, 
and will often wear out two waists, and finally, if of 
muslin, or suitable material, will do long service 
with a waist of white or fancy muslin. On the 
whole, taking into account the greater number of 
yards required in first making a long dress, the 
amount and cost of trimming, the greater liability to 
soil and wear, and the difficulty of repairing such 
injuries, and. then the frequent changes required by 
the despot Fashion ; I think we may safely conclude 
that the.cost of the long dress is four or five times: as 
much in a year as that of the short dress. 

Cc. A, M. 

Taking our correspondent’s estimate, let us see how 
much would be saved, financially, in addition to the 
gain in health and appearance, by the women of the 
nation in adopting the short dress. As an apprexi- 
mate guess, we will suppose there are ten millions of 
women in the country, and that their yearly average 
expenditure for dresses is fifty dollars each. The 
total amount thus spent is 500 millions of dollars; 
three-fourths of which, or 375 millions, according to 
the above account, would be saved annually by the 
adoption of the short dress. This large sum. might 
be turned by the women, if they chose, to the pro- 
curing of better fabrics for their clothes, or to the 
expenditure of time, in education and enjoyment, or 
if patriotically inclined, with it they might in eight 
years pay the national debt. 

We append the opinion of a lady in New Hamp- 
shire on the merits of this dress. She says: 

“T have read with interest the articles commending 
the short dress. I have worn it at home for a few 
months past, and like it so well that I would not be 
willing to return to the long dress again to do house- 
work in. I realized pretty forcibly this morning, 
however, that I must pay the penalty of wearing it 
even at home, by some boys getting upon my fence 
and hooting at me. I hope the time is coming when 
American women will drop French fashions and 
adopt a sensible dress—one that shall leave them as 
free as their brothers are.” 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY @. CRAGIN. 
XVI. 

5 igen fear of the cholera gradually diminished, 

and with it the disease itself became more man- 
ageable and less fatal. Miss Johnson, having closed 
her school early in July by the advice of her patron, 
the Rev. Dr. Hawks, received an invitation from 
her brother the clergymsn to spend the remainder 
lof the summer in his family in the quiet town of 
(Mendham, New Jersey. Before leaving she penned, 
isubstantially, the following note which will suf- 
ficiently explain itself : 
| My Dear Frienp:—Having received an urgent 
lappeal from my brother to visit him, and a friend 
\of his having offered to be my escort on the journey, 
iI shall be under the necessity of leaving in a few 
hours. Before doing so, however, I will respond to 
\the note received from you subsequent to your last 
ica]l at our house. The consideration of one point 
jin your note I will leave for the present. I have for 
some time felt that I had a duty to discharge, or 
more pny a revelation to make to you which 
‘will, 1 am sure, lead you to reconsider the proposi- 
ition contained in your note. Perhaps you may re- 
jmember that some time ago you drew me out in a 
conversation about marriage, in which I remarked 
‘that I had made up my mind not to marry, even 
‘if an unexceptionable life-partnership were proftered 
ito me. You probably regarded it at the time as a 
girlish expression that meant exactly the opposite, 
if any meaning whatever was attached to it. But 
you will think at now when you understand 
ithe ground upon which I ventured that declaration. 
It may not have escaped your notice alto er, 
when you have been at our house, that my father’s 
conversation at times has been quite ambiguous and 
disconnected, not-to say meaningless and silly, mak- 
ing it manifest that he was under the influence of 


| intoxicating drinks. The confession therefore that 


I have leng desired to make to you is, that my father 
is an intemperate man, and has been so for a num- 
ber of years. The grief that this habit of his has 
caused my dear mother, brother and myself isknown 
only to him‘ who was a man of sorrows and acquain- 
ted with grief.’ It was through this habit, and the 
associations to which it leads, that he. lost a lucra- 
tive business. For some goad and wise purpose this 
trial has been put upon mein my youth, and lam 
learning to submit to it without murmuring, believ- 
ing that ‘all things work together for good to them 
who love God.’ If it were poverty alone against which 
we are Called upon to ie, I should by no means 
regard it a disgrace, but only an inconvenience to be 
avoided. But intemperance is a vice, if not a crime, 
because it implies a lack of self-control and manly 
courage in ag a to idleness and 
slavish appetites. Now will you believe me when I 
say to you that I have too much regard for you to 
‘consent to disgrace your father’s family by acceptin 
—= offer of marriage? I hardly need say that 
cost me many mental struggles to take this step. 
But I could not satisfy my sense of right without 
making the sacrifice, which, after all, may, be only 


the sacrifice of egotism. I shall be glad to hear 
from you at my brother's. 
Very truly your friend, M. B. J. 


The reception of the feregoing note produced no 
little commetion in the group of my socia) feelings 
an affections. Frequently I had urged Miss Johnson 
to relinquish her avecation as teacher, for a while at 
least, as I noticed her health required some relaxa- 
tion. Now the reason for her not doing so was 
pisinly manifest. The support of the family rested 
mainly upon her services. Miss Johnson was no 
phrenologist nor diplomatist. In her frank eonfes- 
sion she was not making mental caleulations of the 
effect her note would produce, and had nottheslight- 
est idea that the exposure of her father's vice would — 
have just the opposite influence on me from that 
which she had honestly anticipated. I had but a 
small amount of family pride to sacrifice. On the 
other hand, benevolence and friendship ranked high 
in my disposition, according to the phrenolegical 
chart 


This sudden shifting of the scene of life’s voyage, 
bringing to my view along the connubial coast, evi- 
dences of shipwrecked, stranded and water-logged 
partnerships, which, a few years previously, had 
weighed anchor and set sail with colors flying, buey- 
ant hopes and a prosperous career anticipated, was 
just what I needed at this time to check a tendency 
in me to regard marriage as a source of happiness, 
instead of a means of djscipline, growth and prepar- 
ation for vital society. I began to see that heaven 
and happiness (of the conjugal type) were not to be 





purchased, temporary though they be, at a trifling 
cost afterall. That obstructions to the advent of the 
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millennium, which most young people anticipate will 
come to them on their nuptial morning, still existed, 
the removal of which would require a little more 
hand-to-hand fighting with the old dragon of selfish 
ness before such hopes could be realized, I became 
now more fully aware. I was still thankful how- 
ever, for my circumstances, even, though I had de- 
scended somewhat from the sentimental regions o! 
love to the prosaic plain of work-or-die life. That a 
feeling of loneliness came over me, I was forced to 
admit. The creature, instead of the Creator, was 
attempting to provide for the soul. But creature 
nourishment is a show, not the substance of life; 
hence the goneness one feels when the shadow is re- 
moved. 

As Mr. Blandon’s partners and clerks were now 
returning to the city, a furlough of a few weeks was 
freely offered to me, which I gladly accepted. My 
parents and friends had claimed a visit from me if | 
were spared from the pestilence, as soon as I could 
get permission to leave the city. I purposed there- 
fore to visit the old homestead, which I had not done 
since my first arrival in the city, three years before. 
Before leaving I was heavily freighted with com- 
missions to advocate to the best of my ability 
all the reformatory movements with which I had be- 
come a sympathizer and a co-worker. Among 
others, was the cause of Maternal Associations, the 
organ of which was the Mother’s Magazine, con- 
ducted by Mr. and Mrs. Whittlesey. Being abun- 
dantly supplied with copies of that journal for dis- 
tribution, I had not been at my father’s but a few 
days, before 1 was invited by their new minister to 
attend a meeting of mothers, young and old, for the 
purpose of forming a Maternal Association. And 
to my great astonishment, this clever clerica] friend 
gave notice in a religious meeting of the intended 
organization, and that Mr. C. from the city of New 
York would be present and advocate the import- 
ance of the cause. What his policy was in pressing 
me into such a service, I could not conceive. A 
young unmarried man invited to address married 
women and mothers about maternal associations 
and societies, was certainly a rare novelty indeed. 
But excuses could not avail; the good natured, jolly 
old minister, whom I had never met before, had got 
possession of me and go 1 must. There was a great 
turn-out of wives and mothers, together with some 
who were not, to see and hear what the youth would 
say in their behalf. The embarrassment I suffered in 
being called upon to address such an assembly ‘can 
be better imagined than described. To say that I 
blushed deeply, would not begin to express my con- 
dition and confusion on the occasion. It appeared 
tome that I was suddenly transformed into one 
solid blush, inside and out, when called upon to 
open the subject. Just think of it, reader, what a 
pickle that fun-loving, merry-making, priestly old 
soul had got me into. A young man only twenty- 
three years of age, and quite unripe at that, forced to 
take the lead in introducing the subject of the duties 
and responsibilities of mothers! But the excuse 
offered by the clergyman for putting me forward, 
was that I came directly from headquarters where 
the subject to be considered first originated; and 
moreover, that I wasa young reformer, tract-dis- 
tributer, revivalist, &c. He might have added, a 
young lover too, but that was a secret not generally 
kuown. And, on the other hand he had the misfor- 
tune—or otherwise—of being a bachelor still, 
although on the shady side of fifty, and claimed to 
be as ignorant as myself on the subject under con- 
sideration. But I forgave him, for he was a genial, 
kind-hearted, unassuming man that one could not 
help loving. The movement, however, proved an 
entire success. I obtained a large list of subscribers 
for the Mother’s Magazine, for which I received 
many thanks from the publishers, particularly on 
my handing over to them nearly a hundred dollars 
of subscription money, at the same time declining 
any commission for my services. But that act of 
generosity on my part should be credited to love’s 
account, for I was still under that spell. It may 
also be further stated, thgt it was reported in 
the village that my remarks on the occasion were 
very edifying to all present, which might haye been 
true enough, for some power above myself evidently 





had possession of me for the time being, causing me 
to say things beyond the level of my own ordinary 
faculties. But be that as it may, I was never able to 
plume myself by memory upon having uttered on 
that occasion fine sentiments, or exhibited oratori- 
cal powers, or of having done anything indeed, more 
than to exhibit the fact, which might have been a 
rarity, that a youth from the city of New York had 
aot lost, after a three years residence there, his mod- 
esty or the faculty of blushing in the presence of the 
gentler sex. 

I hardly need state that my visit to my parents’ 
family was very acceptable. Having joined the 
church during my absence, made me quite a favorite 
with the religious portion of my native place. While 
there, a plan or plot was projected by a married sis- 
ter, to introduce me to a young woman, the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy farmer, with the view of a matrimo- 
nial alliance. But there was no heart in me to re- 
spond to the move. Besides, providence prevented 
an introduction to the young lady by the reception 
of a letter from Mr. Blandon requesting my immedi- 
ate return to the city. So bidding adieu to family 
friends and wishing all sorts of prosperity to the new 
maternal association, I returned to my post of duty. 

The almost entire suspension of business in the 
city for the past three months or more, had caused 
an unprecedented demand for trade, so that extra 
energy and services were required of us in the exe- 
cution of our business, leaving me little time for any 
thing else. There were also evidences of new life 
and energy at work in the religious and reformatory 
field. Revival preachers were returning to the city. 
Protracted meetings were again in progress, and the 
clergy were endeavoring to make the most out of 
the late ravages of death and its ghastly terrors by 
the cholera, in turning the attention of their hearers 
to the subject of religion. Not the best way, by any 
means, of securing obedience to Christ and the truth. 
That old method of making converts by presenting 
the terrors of death and the necessity of being pre- 
pared to meet it, &c., is no more rational than it 
would be to hold up the savage spirit of the tiger and 
urge one to be prepared to surrender and be de- 
voured by the monster. Death has no more claim 
upon man’s body or soul than a wild beast. And so 
surely as the latter disappears from the wilds of the 
forests when man enters it with his axe, rifle, and 
implements of civilization, so surely will death and 
disease instinctively flee at the sight of the Christ- 
man, who appears clad in unity and armed with the 
word of God, which is quick and powerful—sharper 
than any two-edged sword. 

Miss Johnson was still in the country. I had 
written to her, but waived the matrimonial question. 
The visit to my native place had not in the least di- 
minished my sympathy and attraction for the heroic 
teacher. In my heart I had voluntcered to unite my 
destiny with hers in stemming the adverse tides of 
life, and had firmly resolved to wait, as patiently as 
I could, on the decision of coming events in dispos- 
ing of a question in which my feelings, to say the 
least, were deeply interested. 


SONG-BIRDS. 


UR lawn and the neighboring groves and or- 

chards, are much frequented by feathered whis- 
tlers and singers, the prima-donne of which, at this 
season, are some families of cat-birds, who keep up an 
extraordinary tirade for several hours daily, made up 
either of original compositions, or snatches from un- 
known operas. We cannot find out that they ever 
repeat themselves. Their favorite haunt is a cluster 
of Norway spruces, where they probably have nests. 
When we have planted ourselves near by for the 
purpose of tracking one of them to her nest, she 
first drops down on to a low branch, stretches out 
her neck and peers at us mischievously with her 
black eye as if questioning what we are after, and 
then mounting to an upper spray, commences one 
of her gurgling jangles of bird-talk which like the 
discourse of a Frenchman leads one all the time to 
expect something comprehensible, but leaves you at 
last more bewildered than ever. She is quite too 
wary to be tracked to her nest. The following is 
Goodrich’s description of the cat-bird: 





Tue Cat-Birp (Turdus felivox or T. lividus) 
is one of our most familiar birds, coming from 
the south in spring, and breeding in bushes an 
thickets, from which it frequently utters its cry; 
resernbling the vigorous mewing of a cat, at the 
same time assuming an appearance of the great- 
est agitation and anxiety. It is nine inches 
long, of a dark slate-color, and paler beneath. 
Its food consists of insects, beetles, and various 
garden fruits, especially cherries. It is a fine 
songster, its notes resembling those of the fer- 
ruginous thrush, though they are often made up 
in part of blended imitations of other birds. 
This song, often heard late in the evening as 
well as early in the morning, is very pleasing. 
Yet the cat-bird is a common object of persecu- 
tion, especially to boys in the country, who sel- 
dom let an opportunity slip to hurl a stone at 
it. This arises, no doubt, from a sort of imper- 
tinent familiarity which this bird assumes, and 
from its caterwaul, which, as it is uttered from 
its bushy retreat, often appears like a medita- 
ted personal insult to the passer-by. The cat- 
bird is also a notorious cherry thief, and, taking 
the best, naturally provokes hostility. 

Sometimes by going to a thicket a little more dis- 
tant we get a song from the brown thrush, still 
more varied and lively if possible than that of the 
cat-bird. Goodrich thus speaks of the brown 
thrush : 

Tue Brown, or Ferrverous Turusn ( Tur- 
dus rufus)—the Thrasher of New England, and 
French Mocking-Bird of the Middle and South- 
ern States—is the largest of our thrushes, being 
eleven and a half inches long. It has a varied 
and beautiful song, not of imitated but original 
notes, usually poured out at evening from the 
top of some tree near its nest. Its haunts are 
in low, thick bushes, where it seeks concealment, 
though often seen glancing from one bush to 
another. Its food consists of worms, caterpil- 
lars, and berries, and it rears two broods in a sea- 
son. Its colors are bright reddish-brown above ; 
lower parts yellowish-white, beautifully marked 
with spots running in chains. It is easily 
tamed, and is not only a fine songster, but dis- 
plays great intelligence. During the warm 
season it extends from Florida to Canada. 


THE NEW BIRD. 
Oneida, June 11, 1865. 

To G. W. N.:—I think that some one ought to 
notice the request you made in a late number of the 
paper, in regard to the “ new bird” (socalled). Well, 
the fact is that I have noticed the same bird for a 
number of years—and so have others I find, but no 
one could tell the name—and, thinking that it 
resembled the English linnet in its note, I ven- 
tured to dub it the American linnet; and shall con- 
tinue to call it so, I believe, until I feel decidedly 
corrected. Burrows has given us an entertaining 
portraiture of American birds in the May number of 
the Atlantic, but I could not clearly identify our lit- 
tle friend with any of his sketches. Its note (a reg- 
ular fusilade) is highly exhilarating, and we are lucky 
enough to possess a brood of them on ourlawn, close 
to the house, which has kept “ papa” singing to us 
all the while. Probably you will have heard of the 
remarkable tameness of the bird, consenting to re- 
ceive—while actually on her nest—a lot of crumbs 
offered her by hand ! 

As to the other member of the feathery tribe, the 
“house martin,” two pairs of them have made their 
appearance since our last notification, and have been 
supplied with suitable apartments, in the shape of 
the usual small wooden box with holes in it; but as 
yet they appear to have been merely a reconnoiter- 
ing party. We expect them however to remain with 
us another year. 

Purposing to keep you duly posted in all such 
ethereal (atrial) matters, I remain, yours truly, 

R. 8. D. 





Tue Quam (Ortyz) of New England is, 
strictly, neither a quail nor a partridge, but par- 
takes of the nature of both. It is nine inches 
long ; upper part of the body reddish-brown, 
variously striped; bluish-white, striped and 
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barred with reddish-brown; its nest ison the 
ground; the eggs twelve to eighteen; the food 
grains, seeds, and berries; they live in coveys 
of a dozen or more. In the spring the male has 
a sharp, sonorous whistle, variously interpreted 
as more wet, bob white, and buck wheat. Ilts 
flesh is delicious, and it is eagerly pursued as a 
game bird. It rises suddenly on the wing with 
a whirring sound, usually alighting on the 

round, sometimes on trees. It ranges from 

onduras to northern New England. Itis a 
beautiful bird, and various attempts have been 
made to cultivate it, but without success. Sev- 
eral have been shot in England, but doubtless 
these were birds carried thither ; a considerable 
number have been taken to that country and let 
loose, but they appear not to have bred to any 
extent. 


A FRENCH DISH. 


A gentleman of letters who has lived consid- 
erably abroad, at a recent visit to the Community, 
praised the French style of cooking, and, remarking 
that he had himself a natural taste for gastronomic 
art, offered to show the ladies of the Community 
how to compound an omelet in the French manner. 
This was readily acceded to, and the party adjourning 
to the kitchen, the gentleman took charge of the 
materials and the cooking, while the ladies looked 
on. The result wasa breakfast-dish of so much mer- 
it that we think we shall do our readers a favor by 
describing it. Those who partook of it were unani- 
mous in saying that they had never eaten a prepara- 
tion of eggs and milk so palatable and wholesome. 
The following was his method of 


MAKING AN OMELET: 

Beat up one dozen eggs with a small cupful of 
new milk; salt to your taste. Have ready on the 
stove a large frying-pan or dripper; let it be suffi- 
ciently hot to melt a small piece of butter, just 
enough to grease the pan so that the egg will not 
stick to it; pourin enough of the egg to cover the 
bottom of the pan very thin; move the pan 
gently, first raising it on one side and then on the 
other, so as to expose the egg evenly to the heat. In 
a moment.or so the egg next to the pan is jellified ; 
then peel it up from the pan with a spoon, and roll it 
lightly over and over tillthe whole comes off, and 
then it is sufficiently cooked, and may be put into a 
nappa and kept hot (not cooked any more), till 
another portion of the egg is cooked in the same 
way as the first. 


The important thing to be observed in this process 
is, to cook the egg evenly, and so slightly that it does 
not pass from the jelly stage, which is delicious and 
wholesome, to the spongy stage, which is tough and 
indigestible. 

The necessity of cooking a dozen eggs in three or 
four different portions, arises only from the smallness 
of ordinary frying-pans. A dripper exposing a larger 
surface to the heat could cook more at one time. 
An omelet for one person composed of two eggs 
and a table spoonful or two of milk could be cooked at 
once in a common frying-pan. The one we have 
described above of a dozen eggs would be enough for 
four or five persons. A Community family of two 
hundred would of course require hundreds of eggs, 
and drippers several feet square like those they use 
at Oneida. 

“A Parisian cook,” said our visitor, “ will serve 
you up an omelet cooked in this way that will 
stand two or three inches high and quiver and shake 
like « mass of jelly. To please an epicure he will 
sprinkle in some sprigs of parsley chopped fine, or 
thin shavings of ham, some kidneys chopped—or 
garnish the dish with nice apple-sauce or jelly.” But 
minus these appetizing additions, we can truly say 
that the omelet we tasted this morning cooked by 
our guest’s own hands, was altogether the best we 
ever ate. 





A REPORTER for a daily paper in this city, some 
years ago made a speaker appear to have said that 
“the sting of contempt burns through the thickest 
skin, like a Pole on the back of Eternity!” Read- 
ing “coal” for “ Pole,” and “terrapin” for ‘ Eternity,’ 


the sense is improved, and the speaker made to say 
what he meant. The phonographic skeletons of the 
word happened to be similar, but the reporter blun- 
dered or was careless. —Eve. Post. 


THE CHILD’S DREAM. 
“O, I have had a dream, Mother, 
So beautiful and strange, 
Would I could still sleep on, Mother, 
And that dream never change.” 
“What hast thou dreamed, my dear one? 
Thy look is bright and wild, 
Thy Mother’s ear is ready 
To listen to her child.” 


“T dreamed I lay asleep, Mother, 
Beneath an orange tree, 
When a white bird came and sang, Mother, 
So sweetly unto me; 
And though its warbling woke me, 
Its notes were soft and low, 
And it bade merise and follow 
Wherever it might go. 


It led me on and on, Mother, 
Through groves and realms of light 
Until it came to one, Mother, 
Which dazzled, ’t was so bright. 
As tremblingly I entered 
An angel form drew near, 
And bade me welcome thither, 
Nor pain, nor sorrow fear. 


I know not aught was there, Mother, 
I only felt ’t was bliss; 
And I joined the white bird’s song, Mother, 
O, canst thou read me this?” 
“Yes, dearest, to thy Mother 
Such happiness is given: 
The Holy Spirit was that bird, 
That grove of light was Heaven.” 
ARMENIA, 


y 


A WAY TO QUENCH DISCORD. 


HERE is a beautiful queen whom I am 
most ambitious to serve. Her name is 
Love. Her palace is called Harmony; and her 
kingdom is the kingdom of One Heart. She 
lives to make her subjects happy; and it is my 
ambition to be employed by her in her benefi- 
cent schemes. I have proffered my devotion, 
and she has given me some general directions, 
or rather principles of action. One is this: “ He 
that covereth a transgression seeketh love ; but he 
that repeateth a matter, separateth very friends.” 
She instructs me to watch the tongue, and where 
there is a chit-chat, catch away the seeds of dis- 
cord. I must see that little matters of a per- 
sonal kind are not repeated just for the sake of 
talking. If Eliza says something in careless 
remark not very flattering to Mary’s singing, I 
must quench that remark where it is made, and 
not let it be repeated in the next gossiping cir- 
cle, and then in another, and come at length to 
the ear of Mary twenty times emphasized by 
transmission, and chill her heart inevitably to- 
ward Eliza. The tongue has a lust to repeat a 
a matter. It is indeed a disciplined tongue 
which in the ears of confidence covereth a trans- 
gression, a misstep, an awkward affair ; which will 
not “ repeat a matter ;” such a tongue seeketh 
love. “Where no tale-bearer is, the strife 
ceaseth.” “In the multitude of words there 
wanteth not sin,” there wanteth not person- 
alities and devil’s tinder. Iam to watch when 
there is a multitude of words. Many a chill 
and estrangement in the social circle, may be 
traced to the simple love of talking, which leads 
to indifferent, personal remark, and then to its 
repetition; and often what began without 








malice, reaches its object with a poisonous sting. 
Lam to make the tongue positively serve love. 
And one way is to teach it sincerity. “ Rebuke 
a wise man and he will love thee.” “He that 
rebuketh a man, afterwards shall find more fa- 
vor than he that flattereth with his lips.” I am 
to cover my friend’s transgression before 
others, but talk with him sincerely about it. 
If Mary’s manner has its imperfections, I am not 
to call the observation of others-to them, but I 
am to make my criticism to her in a way that 
she will appreciate my intention, and be able to 
improve. Then where the tongue is taught this 
sincerity, it can provoke love by praise as well 
as criticism. Backbiting and flattery go to- 
gether; and free criticism and honest praise go 
together. If l wish to serve Love, I must en- 
courage the latter kinds of personal remark in 
place of the former. H. 


THE CABLE FINISHED. 


[ The following article from an English paper, de- 
scribing the finishing work on the Telegraph Cable, 
is of interest in view of the approaching attempt 
to extend it across the Atlantic :] 

On Monday, the 29th ult., the last mile of 
this great cable was completed, and wound 
through the last of the covering machines in the 
presence of a large number of distinguished 


‘visitors who had assembled to do honor to the- 


occasion. All the most distinguished electri- 
cians and engineers, and all the leading scien- 
tific gentlemen who have so long watched and 
aided to the utmost of their power the promo- 
tion of this great scheme, were present. As a 
mere sight there was, of course, very little to 
be witnessed—much less, in fact, than might 
have been seen at the works any day this 
twelvemonth past. Only one machine had half 
a mile to complete—that is to say, to case the 
core with Mr. Wright’s most ingenious and 
simple patent of wire inclosed with strands of 
hemp which form the outer covering. When 
all the visitors were assembled this was started, 
and the core wound regularly and_ slowly 
through the center of the machine, which, re- 
volving round ata great speed, Me er the 
outer cases of hemp and iron. orking at 
fourteen hours per day, each machine is able 
thus to cover four miles an hour, the average 
rate of manufacture for the four machines having 
been about 17 miles per day. Asthe cable is 
drawn out of the machine it passes through a 
gauge, which presses it firmly, and then out of 
the manufactory away to the tanks, where it is 
coiled under water, and every change in its elec- 
trical condition noted with a care and minute- 
ness that have certainly never yet been applied 
to any other cable. From first to last, indeed, 
it has been subjected to a series of the most 
searching electrical tests, the standard of insula- 
tion being fixed at a resistance per nautical 
mile, equal to 150,000,000 of Siemen’s units, 
at a temperature of 75 degrees—a standard 
wholly unprecedented in any former work of 
the kind. In actual practice these tests, great 
as they were, have been considerably exceeded, 
and the present Atlantic cable has come out 
successfully from a series of trials of the most 
crucial character. The results which have been 
vbtained have been due mainly to the searching 
investigation into the qualities of insulating 
substances which is now practicable by means of 
the beautiful mirror galvanometer of Prof. 
Thompson. 

Toward 5 o’clock the last few fathoms of the 
great coil began to be drawn into the machine, 
and ina few minutes after the end was wound 
up, 4 self-acting bell rang to give notice that the 
machine was empty, and almost at the same 
moment the end came down into the tank, and 
the last coil of the cable was stowed away. 
The next great object of interest was the inspec- 
tion of the paying-out apparatus, which has been 
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already fixed up, and, by means of an endless 
band, kept constantly running. This beautiful 
machine is an improved and extended copy, 80 
far as the general principle is concerned, of that 
used on board the Agamemnon during the first 
memorable attempts. Its improvements and 
modifications, however, are very great. Though 
stronger and much larger, it is very much light- 
er, being made almost entirely of wrought iron. 
It has six leading wheels, round which the cable 
passes in deep grooves before reaching the main 
wheel or drum, from which it will be finally 
submerged. Each groove in these six wheels 
is surmounted by what is termed a jockey- 
pulley—that is to say, a solid wheel, which 
keeps the rope down in the groove, and prevents 
its over-riding or getting out of place. The 
main drum is about seven feet diameter, and in 
paying out will have three coils round it, witha 
guiding-piece of wrought iron pressing on them 
sideways to keep them compactly together. 
As the friction on the guider is great and con- 
stant, a duplicate is provided in case of heating, 
which can be put in gear with the rest of the 
machinery without the slightest stoppage of any 
part. A second drum has also been fitted in 
ease of anything going wrong with the first. 
Each of these drums is fitted with a distinct set 
of simple and most ingenious brakes, invented 
by Mr. Appold for the first expedition. The 
ordinary condition of these brakes is to main- 
tain a sufficient check upon the drum to keep a 
strain of say 30 ewt. or 40 cwt. upon the rope, 
going out, but it constantly happens that a sud- 
den rise of the ship’s stern from a wave gives 
the cable a strain that requires instant removal 
ef the brakes to remove it. The simplicity of 
the apparatus for opening and shutting the 
brakes is the most beautiful of all. Opposite 
the dynamimeter is placed a tiller-wheel, and 
the man in charge of this never lets it go nor 
slackens in his attention for an instant, but 
watches the rise and fall of the aynamimeter, as 
a sailor at the weeel watches his compass. 
single movement of this wheel to the right puts 
the breaks on, a turn to the left opens them. 
The whole machine on Monday worked beauti- 
fully, and with go little friction that when the 
brakes were removed a weight of 200 lbs. was 
sufficient to draw the cable through it. 


In order to guard against any possible sources 
of accident, every preparation has been made in 
case of the worst, and in the event of very bad 
weather, for cutting the cable adrift and buoying 
it. For this purpose a wire rope of great strength 
and no less than five miles long, having a dis- 
tinctive mark at every 100 fathoms, will be 
taken in the Great Eastern. This of course, is 
oply carried in case of desperate events arising, 
and in the earnest hope that not an inch of it 
will ever be required. If, unfortunately, its 
services should be wanted, the cable would be 
firmly made fast to its extremity, and so many 
hundred fathoms of the wire rope, according to 
the 7 of water the cable was in, measured 
out. ‘To the other end of the rope an immense 
buoy would be attached, ane the whole then cut 
adrift and left to itself till better weather. In 
the experimental cruises which were undertaken 
before the starting of the last Atlantic expedi- 
tion, this attempt at buoying the cable was often 
tried in the deep water of the Bay of Biscay, 
but never with any great success, and in very 
deep water it would be a most forlorn hope, in- 
deed, to try it at all. 


“Morner,! said litth Ned, one morning, after 
having fallen out of bed, “Mother, I think I know 
why I fell out of bed last night; it was because I 
slept too near the place I got in.” Musing a little 
while, as if in doubt whether he had given the nght 
explanation, he added, “ No, that was not the reason, 
it was because I slept too near where I fell out.” 


A cntiy’s faith in his mother is illustrated by the 
following incident: A little boy disputing with his 
sister on some subject, exclaimed, “It is true, for 
mother says so; and if she says so, it isso, if it ain’t 
so.” 





Some visitors to the battle-field of the Seven- 
Pines in Virginia, recently picked up a remarkably 
well-developed skull, in which a colony of bees had 
built their home. It was evidently a last year’s nest, 
for the bees were gone, though the nést remained 
perfect. 


NEW PICTURES. 
~— following Photographic views of the Oneida 
Community can now be furnished on applica- 
tion: 

The Community Buildings—size, 8 inches by 10— 
price 75 cents. 

Buildings and Grounds—size, 14 inches by 16— 
price $3,00; the same view 8 inches by 10—price 75 
cents. 

Rustic Summer-House and Group—size, 8 inches 
by 10—price 75 cents. 

Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size, 8 inches by 10—price 
75 cents. 

The following stereoscopic views can also be 
furnished—price 40 cents each : 

Buildings and Grounds ; 

Summer-House and Short-Dress Group ; 

Butternut Tree and Group (men) ; 

Trout-Pond, Grotto and Group ( young men) ; 

Flower-Gurden and Arbor ; 

Children and Play-ground ; 

Bag-Bee in the Hall ; 

South View from the Tower ; 

Small pictures, of carte de visite size, may be ob- 
tained at 25 cents each, of 

The Buildings aud Grounds ; 

Summer-House and Short-Dress Group ; 

Butternut Tree and Group of Men ; 

Bag-Bee in the Halt ; 

South View from the Tower. 

Most of the above pictures are well executed. 
The largest one, 14 by 16, is thought the best ever 
made of the Community buildings and grounds. 
That of the “ Rustic Summer-House and Group,” is 
a fine view—the group including men, women and 
children. “ Bag-Bee on the Lawn” will be interest- 
ing to some as indicating how Communism renders 
labor attractive. 


Of the stereoscopic and carte de visite sizes, particu- 
lar attention may be called to the “Summer-House 
and Short-Dress Group” (giving a view of the cos- 
tume which for seventeen years has been popular 
with the women of the Community); “Butternut 
Tree and Group,” including some of our most faith- 
ful soldiers; and the “South View from the Tow- 
er,” which gives a glimpse of buildings, persons and 
scenery, which is pleasing. The other small pictures 
are also good, particularly that of the buildings and 
grounds. That of the “ Children and Play-ground,” 
gives a view of nearly all the small children; and 
would be particularly interesting were rot a few of 
the smallest faces somewhat blurred. 

Any of the above pictures will be sent, post paid, 
at the prices named. § Address, 

“ Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y.” 


NEWS ITEMS. 

A DISAGREEMENT of a serious character has arisen 
between the Emperor Louis Napoleon, and his cous- 
in Jerome Bonaparte, now called Prince Napoleon, 
whom the Emperor had appointed Vice-President of 
the Privy Council, and also President of the Univer- 
sal Exhibition of 1867. The quarrel appears to have 
originated in this way: Prince Napoleon made a 
speech at Ajaccio, setting forth some decidedly dem- 
ocratic views, and containing sentiments plainly hos- 
tile to the Emperor’s policy in regard to Mexico. 
On learning this, the Emperor addressed a letter to 
his cousin the Prince, which was published m the 
Paris Moniteur, censuring the before mentioned 
speech, and declaring that he coulc not henceforth 
deviate from the rule of conduct established by Na- 
poleon I., “at first in his family and aflerwards in 
his government, which admitted but one will and 
one action.” Whereupon Prince Napoleon quickly 
replied to the Imperial censure, by a letter, through 
the Paris Presse, the substance of which is thus 
expressed: “Sire: In consequence of your Majesty’s 
letter of May 23, and its publication in the Moniteur 
of this morning, I resign the vice-presidency of the 





Privy Council, and also the presidency of the Uni- 
versal Exhibition of 1867.” This dissension in the 
Imperial family, is of course now exciting much at- 
tention in Europe. 

THE notorious John Mitchel has been arrested on 
the charge of treason. He is the same who for 
exciting insurrection or sedition in Ireland, his na- 
tive country, was in 1848 sentenced by the British 
government to expatriation for 14 years; was taken 
first to Bermuda, and thence deported to Australia. 
In 1854 he escaped from the Colony and came to 
America, where, notwithstanding his former high 
professions of love of freedom and independence, he 
became a rank pro-slavery advocate. In Tennessee 
he published a paper called the “ Southern Citizen,’ 
in which he advocated the redpening of the African 
slave-trade. On the breaking out of the Southern 
Rebellion he espoused the Confederate cause—was 2 
writer for, if not editor of, The Richmond Examiner, 
doing his utmost “to fire the Southern heart ;” and 
more recently, since the downfall of the Confederacy, 
he connected himself as an editorial contributor, 
with The New York Daily News, which has been so 
conspicuous for its secession character. Mitchel was 
arrested upon the authority of Gen. Dix, at The Daily 
News office in New York, on Wednesday the 14th 
inst. He was at once taken on board a Government 
steamer, which sailed immediately for Fortress 
Monroe. 


GEN. ButLEr’s Dutch Gap Canal, near Richmond, 
is said to be asuccess, and will be of material advan- 
tage in shortening the navigation of James River. 


TuE Princess of Wales has given birth to a second 
infant. ‘ 

REcENT fires at Nashville and Chattanooga have 
destroyed government property to the amount of 
two or three millions of dollars. They are supposed 
to have been caused by incendiarism. 


THE representatives of a large Emigration Society 
in Scotland are in Washington. They propose to 
send emigrants to the Southern States, it suitable ar- 
rangements can be made. 


MonvuMENTs have been erected on the Bull Run 
battle-field by Union soldiers. 





WHAT SHALL WE DO? 


E call the attention of our readers 

once more to the project of building a 
new printing-office for Tue Crrcunar. That 
project lingers yet for want of funds. The 
Community at Oneida has offered to assume 
the responsibility of carrying it through, and 
has sent E. H. Hamilton here to obtain esti- 
mates of the expense. He has prepared plans 
and drawings ; and a responsible bui!dingdirm 
offers to finish the wood-work of such an edi- 
fice as we want, for about twenty-six hundred 
dollars. To complete the building for oceu- 
pation will require five or six hundred dollars 
more. The ground for it has been staked out, 
and the grading for the foundation commenced. 
But we dare not give out the contract, because 
we do not see our way clear to the payment. 
Our consciences object to accepting the offer 
of Oneida because she is already deep enough 
in debt, and her income is yet low and uncer- 
tain. Mr. Cragin, the financial agent for the 
project, reports that he has received in fifty 
dollar subscriptions and in promises, eleven 
hundred dollars. What shall we do for the 
other twenty-one hundred? We put this ques- 
tion to our readers, because we hold that an 
office for THE CrRcuLaR is to them a public 
building in which they are interested as truly 
as the people of a state are interested in their 
state-house. J. H. N. 





